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CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


A new, complete edition. Will be issued by sub- 
scription, the first volumes about May 2oth, from new 
electrotype plates, made and printed at the University 
Press, Cambridge. Printed on the finest parchment 
linen drawing-paper, and bound in genuine parch- 
ment, gilt tops. This entirely unique edition will be 
illustrated with etchings, steel and wood engravings, 
and maps, and will be entitled 

THE PARCHMENT EDITION. 
Strictly limited to 375 numbered and registered copies. 
Price $3.50 per vol., the publishers reserving the right 
to advance the price without notice. 


COUES’ KEY TO 


North American Birds. 


Containing a concise account of every species of 
living and fossil bird at present known on the conti- 
nent north of the boundary line between Mexico and | 
the United States, including Greenland. Second 
edition, revised to date, and entirely re-written ; with 
which are incorporated General Ornithology ; an out- 
line of the structure and classification of birds; and 
Field Ornithology : a manual of collecting, preparing 
and preserving birds. Profusely illustrated. The 
original edition of this Standard Text-book of Orni- 
thology, being entirely out of print, and still very much 
in demand, the publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense in the preparation of ‘‘ THE NEW KEY,” 
in which the whole subject is carefully brought down 
to date, the text having been nearly quadrupled and 
the illustrations doubled in quantity. 

1 vol., royal 8vo, vellum cloth, $10.00. 
royal 8vo, half morocco, $13.50. 


BIOGEN. 


A speculation on the origin and nature of life. By 
Prof. ELL1ioTT Coves. 1 vol., square 16mo. Parch- 
ment paper, 75 cents. 

“The scientific mind, working on scientific grounds, 
has found and recognized the spiritual body within | 
the natural man, without help from religion or | 
revelation, and thus scientifically confutes the 
doctrine of annihilation, so often the poor conclusion 
of materialistic research.” 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT,, 


Publishers, 


BOSTON. — | 








1 vol., 





| By A. STIRLING. A novel. 


| By Mrs. ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. 


| By RoBeRT APTHORP BolT. 


| which has hitherto been too little understood. 
| heroic deeds of the two armies that confronted each 


A new volume of sketches by Mr. Howells. 


THREE VILLAGES. 


By WiLu1AM D. Howe ts. 1 vol., 16mo. Little 
Classic size, - $1.25 
In this pleasant record of close and kindly obser- 
vation, Mr. Howells gives descriptions and reminis- 
cences of three peculiarly interesting American com- 
munities and their people, making rare and delightful 
pen sketches, as dainty and delicate as his ‘‘ Venetian 
Days” and “‘ Italian Journeys.” 


Henry Irving’s American Book. 


HENRY IRVING’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF AMERICA. 


Narrated in a series of sketches, chronicles, and 
conversations, By JOSEPH HATTON. 1 vol., 
12mo. - $1.50 

“Mr. Hatton travelled recently through the States 
in company with the great English actor, and their odd 


| experiences and acute observations in the American 
| cities, afford a vast fund of amusement and interest.” 


AT DAYBREAK. 


16mo, $1.25 

A graceful, idyllic, well-written story of two Danish- 
American families, of a new type. The plot is good, 
with many fine situations, the interest is sustained to 


| the end, and the story as a whole has both power and 


freshness. 
AN AVERAGE MAN. 


By ROBERT GRANT, author of ‘‘Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl,’”’ ‘‘ The Lambs,” etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, - - $1.50 

‘A sparkling bright thing,” it is pronounced by a 
well-known critic. A success is predicted for this 

vivid, realistic story, not inferior to that which wel- 

comed ‘‘ The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl.”’ 


A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


I vol., 16mo. $1.25 

A capital novel, by one of the foremost American 
story-writers, full of bright epigram, and abounding in 
interesting situations. 


EUSTIS. 


1 vol., r2mo. $1.50 

A Southern love-story and an admirable one, giving 
striking hints of the state of feeling lingering yet in 
the South, with a brilliancy of local coloring, and a 
complexity of plot, that furnish material ample and 
well worked out to constitute ‘‘ Eustis’’ a most origi- 
nal and interesting novel. 


THE BATTLE OF STONE'S RIVER. 


Near Murfreesboro, Tenn., December 30, 1862, to 
January 3, 1863. By ALEXANDER F. STEVENSON. 

I vol., 8vo. With maps and plans, $3.00 

A minute and detailed account of one of the most 
sanguinary and prolonged battles of the Civil War, 
The 


other in Tennessee are here set forth with picturesque 
martial vigor, and the precision of military science. 


James R. Osgood & Co, 


BOSTON. 
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By E. P. ROE. 
32d Thousand. 


WHAT CAN SHE DO? 


I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“The moral purpose of this book is amply worthy of the author’s 
zeal. It is that young women should be educated in such a way that if 
left without money they shall be able to support themselves. Mr, Roe 
is especially severe on our American vice of ‘ pride of occupation,’ ”’— 
New York Evening Post. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


By E. P. ROE. 
41st Thousand. 


FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 


I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 
‘His plots are never commonplace, The change in Lottie’s charac- 
ter is well delineated, and with a naturalness and artistic skill which 
we do not often find in the so-called religious novels.”"—Harfer’s 


Magazine. 
“The hero is simple, strong, and manly, much such a man as 


Mr. Lincoln must have been had he turned his attention to theology 
instead of politics.”’—New York World. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


By E. P. ROE. 
37th Thousand. 


NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART. 


I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 

** His heroine is a pure child of nature, with a limited experience ot 
life, and none of society ; but her artless character combines a treasure 
of noble principle, womanly devotion, and high-souled conduct which 
is rarely found among the fruits of the choicest culture.”—New York 
Tribune. 

“The stirring scenes of the Revolution afford ample material 
for dramatic incidents, which are skillfully employed. Vera is by far 
the most original of Mr, Roe’s conceptions, and is drawn with very 
decided skill.”’"—Harfer’s Magazine. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


By E. P. ROE. 
36th Thousand. 


A DAY OF FATE. 


I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 

‘ It is a love-story, pure and simple, of the type that belongs to no 
age or clime or school, because it is the story of the love that has been 
common to humanity, wherever it has been lifted above the level of 
brutes.”’"—New York Observer. 

‘We like it exceedingly. It is a bright, breezy, inspired story, 
revealing the nature of noble manhood and true sweet womanhood. It 
is not only of fresh and vivid interest, but a very helpful book.””— 
Boston Congregationaiist. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 














By E. P. ROE. 
35th Thousand, 


HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 





I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 

«Ts really entitled to be considered a national novel. It deals with 
the stirring events of the Civil War. The description of the battle of 
Bull Run is the finest piece of descriptive writing we have read for a | 
long time.’’—Boston Commonwealth. 

**E. P. Roe is master of a thrilling style. His book takes hold of 
one. ‘His Sombre Rivals’ is, in some respects, his best. ‘The 
ch«racters are real flesh and blood, and they stand out very distinctly 
before us.”"—Golden Rule. 

** A story of great power.’’—New Vork Observer. 

‘*A strong story. It is a study, too, of love and suffering, and an 
argument against atheism, but not a controversial one—the story itself 
is the argument.”’—//iladelphia Jngutrer. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, | 


NEW YORK. | 
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Three New Books 


FOR SUMMER READING. 
Quicksands. 


From the German of Apotex Streckruss. Translated by Mrs. A. L. 
Wisrer, translator of ‘‘ The Second Wife,” ‘‘ Banned and Blessed,” 
etc. Uniform with her other works. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

“‘ Quicksands”’ is a very interesting story of German life, told ina 
pos | pleasing manner. To those acquainted with Mrs. Wister’s taste 
and ability as a translator the work needs no further commendation. 


Rapid Ramblings in Europe. 


By Col. W. C. Facxner, author of “ The Little Brick Church.’”’ With 
Illustrations, 12mo. Extracloth. $2. 
Col. W. C. Falkner, the well-known author and politician, has 

written another volume, entitled “‘ Rapid Ramblings in Europe,’’ con- 

taining an account of his recent trip abroad, The work will in all like- 
lihood prove an agreeable companion to those interested in the Old 


World. 
Vacation Cruising in 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. 


By J. T. Rornrocx, M.D., Professor of Botany in the University ot 
Pennsylvania, 12mo. Illustrated, Extracloth, $1.50. 


Containing: A Description of the Yacht, and Reasons for the Cruise ; 
Down the Chesapeake and on the James; On the Delaware River and 
Bay ; Who Should Go Cruising ; To Winter Quarters. 

A book which will doubtless be cordially welcomed by the many 
now inquiring as tothe way in which the coming summer shall be spent. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PusiisuErs, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


This line of books are of the prettiest and daintiest ever offered to 
the public. For use as mementos they are unequaled. Prices of each, 
as follows. 

In cloth with blue edges, .25 In cloth with gilt edges, 

In French morocco, gilt edges, .75 In best calf, gilt edges, 

In calf with floral hand painting, 2.00 

BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS. A Daily Text Book 
of Divine Promises, by the Author of ‘‘ Morning and Night 
Watches,” every page decorated with Forget-me-nots in the 
natural color. 

BIBLE LILIES. Scripture Selections for Morning 


and Evening. Borders with lilies printed in colors. 
CHARITY. Selections for Every Day, with floral 


designs, the Heart, etc., in colors. 
DAISIES FROM THE PSALMS. A Garland of 


Words in Season. Borders with daisies in colo:. 

FAITH. Selections for Every Day, with floral 
designs, the Cross, etc., in colors. 

GOLDEN TEXT BOOK. Selections for Every Day, 
with floral designs in colors. 


HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS. Selections from 
the writings Frances Rrpcey HAvERGAL, for each morning and 
evening ot a month. Printed in colors, with Forget-me-not borders. 


HOPE. S uections for Every Day, with floral designs, 
the Anchor, etc., in colors. 
MERCY AND PEACE. 

with floral designs in colors. 
PILGRIM’S REST, THE. 


Day, with decorations in colors 


-40 
1.25 


Selections for Every Day, 


Selections for Every 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


EK. P,. DUTTON & CO, 


Publishers, 


39 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET. 


SELECT NOTES; A Commentary on 
THE SuNDAY SCHOOL LEssons. 


8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL QUARTERLY, for adults, 20 cts.a year. 


INTERMEDIATE SUNDAY SCHOOL QUARTERLY, for 
children and youth, 20 cts. a year. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION, for both SUNDAY SCHOOL and 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLIES. By REv. F. A. 
SCHAUFFLER. Price, 40 cts. a year, or Io cts. each 
number. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE UsurPer. Judith Gautier. $1.50 
THE SAN Rosario Rancu. Maud Howe. $1.25 
Miss Toosey’s Mission, AND LADDIE. 75 
Mrs. Lincoin’s Boston Cook Book. $2.00 
$2.00 
$1.50 


TALEs, PoEMSAND Essays. Mrs. Barbauld. $1.00 


My Reminiscences. Lord Gower. 


THe New Arcapia. Mary Robinson. 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL QUARTERLY. By Mrs. 


M. G. KENNEDY. Price, 16 cts. a year. 

TEACHERS’ EDITION, for the CHILDREN’S QUARTERLY. 
By Mrs. M. G. KENNEDY. Price, 40 cts. a year, or 
Io cts. each number. 


Oxp Lapy Mary. Author of “Little Pilgrim.” .75 
$1.25 
$1.25 


VesticiA. George Fleming. 


TREASURE ISLAND. &. L. Stevenson. 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. A. WILDE & CO,, 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold by JouHn WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROFESSOR CONANT. 


A Powerful Novel of English and American Life. 


By Hon. Lucius S. HUNTINGTON. I vol., cloth, $1.25. 
The book abounds in English, American, and Colonial social pictures. 


NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 


In neat volumes, 12mo, cloth extra, each, $1. 
GRANDFATHER LICKSHINGLE. By R. W. Criswe tt. Illustrated. 
SPOOPENDYKE PAPERS. By H. STAntey. 
PIKE COUNTY FOLKS. By Epwarp Mort. 
JETS AND FLASHES OF WIT AND HUMOR. By Henry Cray LvuKEns. 
BRIERFIELD TRAGEDY. By Mrs. R. F. Repp. 
BEYOND THE SUNRISE. By Two Travellers. 
WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
VICE VERSA; or, LESSON TO FATHERS. By F. Anstey. 
MONSIEUR LECOQ. By EmiLe Gasoriavu. 
A SEA QUEEN. By W. Crark RusseELL. 
WANDA. By Ouvurpa. 
THE GOLDEN CALF. By Miss M. E. Brappon. 
THE WOOING O’'T. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
FILE 113. By EmiLe Gasoriau. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, New York. 
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Spencerian Steel Pens 


7 AND ; 
Writing Fluid 
Are the best tor correspond- 


ence and commercial use. 


Sample card of Pens, 20 different numbers, 
suited to every style of writing, sent for trial, 
POSTPAID, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

Ask for card number I1. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
753 and 755 Broapway, New York. 





FIRE INSURANCE 


Spring Garden Insurance Co., 


431 Walnut Street. 


ORGANIZED 1835. 


Capital 
Reserve for all Liabilities 


Net Surplus. . . 408,332 09 


Cash Assets, January 1, 1884 + « «$1,182,588 28 


DIRECTORS. 

S. Fisher Corlies, 

Jesse Lee, 

George W. Hall, 
Samuel C. Huey, Francis W. Kennedy, 
David Woelpper, Samuel B. Huey, 


George D. Krumbhaar. 
NELSON F. EVANS, President. 
JACOB E, PETERSON, Secretary. 


The 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York. 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


Nelson F. Evans, 
W. G. Warden, 
—_ E, Graeff, 





The Mutual Life, with its One-hundred Million 
Dollars of Cash Assets, is the oldest company of the 
kind in this country, and the largest in the world. 
Its policies are of the simplest and most liberal form, 
and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance, 
for amounts from $500 to $30,000. Its Premium 
Rates are lower than those charged by other com- 
panies, and in no other company of any name or 
kind can a perfectly safe Life Insurance be obtained 
at less cost through life than in this. 


Every person who has others dependent upon him 
for their support should insure his life for their 
benefit. 

BaTeEs & LAMBERT, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


Chestnut & Tenth Streets, Philadelphia. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, are dead, George 
Eliot is gone. Trollope and Charles Reade have 
followed fast. Macaulay and Mill went long before. 
Disraeli and Darwin have settled the question of ape 
or angel. Among the veterans of the grand age of 
Victorian literature Tennyson and Browning alone 
linger. When they have disappeared, nobody will 
be left us. There is none to take their place. The 
mantle of these mighty ones can only fall upon 
unworthy shoulders. That has been lately the lugu- 
brious burden of half the papers in England, and 


especially of the literary papers, as they have had to | 
chronicle the falling away, one after another, of these | 


greater stars in the firmament of authorship. Because 
everybody knew the names of the elder leaders, and 
because comparatively few people know the names 
of their younger successors, it is taken for granted 
that all the great men are going—that the age of the 
giants is yielding place to the age of the pigmies. Is 
there any truth in this mournful and periodical prog- 
nostication ? 

If one turns back to the current literature of some 
forty years or so since, it is amusing to find exactly 
the same sort of lament poured forth about the raw 
youth of the very men whose loss or silence we are 
now exaggerating into the downfall, or at least the 
eclipse, of English literary greatness. Scott and 
Byron are gone, men said in those days. Keats and 
Shelley have been cut off in untimely youth. Cole- 
ridge is} dead, Southey dead, Lamb dead; only 
Wordsworth remains, the shadow of a great name 


and, /ongo intervallo, Landor, De Quincey, Wilson, | 


lesser constellations of that brilliant galaxy. And 
whom have we left in thei: places? Why, young Mr. 
Tennyson, of Cambridge, who writes ballads of 


Oriana and fragmentary epics on the death of | 


Arthur; young Mr. Browning, whom nobody can 
understand ; Tom Macaulay, with his stilted, jerky 
style ; a boy by the name of Dickens, who has pub- 
lished something called The Pickwick Papers; and a 


broad Scotchman, one Carlyle from Ecclefechan, | 


with an unendurable accent and an incomprehen- 
sible jargon of Germanized philosophy. Somebody 
says, too, that there’s a young man about town, 
of the name of Thackeray, who draws cleverly, 
and writes for the magazines. As for George 


Eliot, Herbert Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Trollope, | 


Reade, Wilkie Collins, Darwin—nobody had yet so 
much as heard of them. In the very prime of a vig- 


orous and rich generation, people were complaining | 


loudly that the Augustan age was fairly over, and 
that it was all Prudentius and Claudian with us now- 
adays. 

The real fact seems to be that instead of first-rate 


literary ability being rare at the present moment, | 


first-rate literary ability was, on the contrary, never 
more abundant. It is the very plethora of good men 


shouldering one another in England to-day that pre- | 
| writers of all ages jotted down just as they occur: 


vents each individual good man from coming more 
prominently into the foreground of public apprecia- 
tion. The competition was never keener, the diffi- 
culty of overtopping the crowd was never greater. 
“‘A vast deal of respectable talent, an immense 
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amount of excellent mediocrity,” it has been said, 
‘‘but very little genius.’ Perhaps so; still, genius is 
always a ticklish word; the world, slow to recognize 
contemporary worth, will rarely allow that any man 
is a genius until he is at least sixty—the present cen- 
tury seems even inclined to push the limit up to the 
extreme point of threescore and _ ten, But 
among the middle-aged and younger literary 
men of the time, there are, not ten or a dozen, but a 
round hundred, who are doing and have done such 
work as in any other generation would undoubt- 
edly have brought them high reputation, distinction, 
even celebrity. People have a certain natural 
squeamishness about mentioning the names of con- 
temporaries, especially of those contemporaries 
upon whom public opinion has not yet set the 
final stamp of universal approval. And yet 
why, after all, need one have this squeamishness? 
Surely a generous recognition of conspicuous literary 
merit springing thick all around one is far better than 
the decorous pretense of ignoring the coming men, 
or than the snappish habit of snarling at all great- 
ness except that of a particular esoteric school or 
clique. When so many people assert that there is no 
fresh crop of good writers growing up to replace the 
fading one, it may be well to point out how much 
really high workis being done in our midst on every 
hand andin every department. Lumping all together— 
younger men and elder—of all save the veteran gen- 
eration, how many names come up at once in one’s 
mind, some of them already fairly enrolled among the 
greater lights, others still pushing their way upward, 
from Mr. Swinburne down to Mr. Norris, from the 
decade of Mr. John Morley and Mr. Leslie Stephen to 
the decade of Mr. Robert Louis Stephenson and Mr. 
Andrew Lang. In pure literature especially the 
present age is beyond any doubt exceptionally strong. 
When was good English prose written as it has 
been written by the four last-named writers, as 
well as by Mr, Frederic Harrison, Mr. Symonds, 
Mr. Pater, Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. Cotter Morison, 
Mr. Hamerton, and a score more exquisitely pol- 
ished stylists, whose names one only omits because 
of the necessary tediousness and dryness of all cata- 
logues? In fiction have we not still Mr. !Payn, 
Mr. William Black, Mr. Hardy, Mr. George 
Meredith, Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Blackmore, and Mr. 
Walter Besant, while we may fairly claim by adop- 
tion Mr. Julian Hawthorne and Mr. Henry James. 
In poetry Mr. William Morris must perhaps be 
classed with the seniors, and after we have added 
him to the Poet Laureate, Mr. Mathew Arnold and 
Mr. Browning, it must be admitted that but for 
Mr. Swinburne there would be a comparative blank 


| among the younger men. Yeteven here we have names 


which one fears to put forward (because they are 
caviare to the general), but which would neverthe- 
less compare favorably with those of any previous 
Here, with a little 
catholic comprehensiveness, are a few living English 


Tyndall, George McDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, Mal- 
lock, Gosse, Austin Dobson, ‘‘Owen Meredith,” 
Lewis Morris, Myers, Austin, Sturgis, Churton 
Collins, Sime, Dean Church, Comyus Carr, Pal- 
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grave, Shorthouse, Colvin, Buchanan, Samuel 
Butler, Sayce, Beesley, Hutton, Pollock, Lecky, 
Kebbel, Minto, Bryce, Traill, Isaac Taylor, Sully, 
Galton, Geikie, Proctor, Wallace, Cledd, Tylor, 
Balfour, Stewart, Romanes, Lubbock. Death pre- 
vents one from adding two brilliant names—John 
Richard Green, and W. K. Clifford. The mere lists 
of contributors to our magazines show such a high 
percentage of really excellent writers as has never 
probably before been equalled. But the objector’s 
dilemma is always easy. ‘Look at Ruskin, Hux- 
ley, Freeman, Froude, Bain, Newman, Goldwin 
Smith, Spencer!’’ Ah, yes; but they belong to the 
elder generation. ‘‘ Very well, then look at Smith, 
and Brown, and Jones, and Robinson, quite young 
men, every one of them!’’ Ah, yes, but who on 
earth ever heard of them? What will you have? 
With a growing population, the same goodness in 
the same proportion cannot possibly attract the same 
amountof attention as formerly. If you had ten first- 
class poets at once, noneof them would seem so great 
asif he stood—like Victor Hugo in modern France— 
alone and peerless. It would be easy to name 


dozens of good names among the quite younger | 


authors about which there would be little difference 
of opinion with competent judges; only the general 
public would naturally say contemptuously, ‘‘ But 
you don’t mean to compare young men like those 
with Tennyson or Carlyle or Thackeray !’’ Just as 
though Tennyson and Carlyle and Thackeray had 
not once themselves been young and unrecognized. 
Just as though the ghost of Christopher North had not 
to this day to do penance by reading and admiring 
all the new works of all the poets he rejected with 
scorn and contumely in his crusty criticism. One 
cannot say that in every case every good writer 
among these younger men will ‘stand the test of 
time,’ as the sanctified phrase puts it, for popular 
appreciation is not the true or only test of merit even 
in the long run; it is merely a rough gauge of com- 
parative quality, but one can say thus much with 
considerable certainty, that there are as good fish in 
the sea still as ever came out of it.—/al/ Mall 
Gazette. 


THE FLOWER OF QUAKERISM. 


JAMES AND Lucretia Mott. 
Edited by their granddaughter, Anna Davis 
Hallowell. With portraits. 12mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.65, 


It goes hard with some women to sink their maiden 
name on marrying. Lucretia Coffin had neither sen- 
timent nor scruple in this particular. Her husband’s 
surname was at least as euphonious as her own, whose 
signification, moreover, could have been little relished 
by one so conspicuously tenacious of life as she. On 
the other hand, while she, more than the heir of the 


Motts, gave lustre to the name of her adoption, this | 


double biography shows that the reformatory tradition 
and example came rather from his side of the house 
than from hers. His paternal grandfather and great- 
grandmother were early emancipators of their own 
slaves, while his maternal grandfather and namesake 
strictly abstained from the use of slave-labor products. 
There was greater cultivation, thoughtfulness and gift 
of literary expression in the immediate ancestors of 
James Mott than in those of his wife, strongly marked 
as was the character of the Coffins and the Folgers 
(involving relationship with Benjamin Franklin). 
James Mott himself appears in a very favorable light 
in these pages, especially where he speaks for him- 
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self. His letters are full of good sense, and his style 
is emphatically the man—simple, frank, weighty. In 
1815 the subject of slavery was already a concern to 
him ; in 1826 he became an agent for Lundy’s Genius 
of Universal Emancipation, at the same time associat- 
ing himself with Friends who wished to procure free- 
labor products; in 1830 or 1831 his conscience com- 

elled him to give up a flourishing business in cotton ; 
in 1833 he and his wife shared in the formation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. On another side, we 
find him, as early as 1820, criticising sharply the dis- 
tinction made in the power of the men’s and women’s 
meetings for discipline in his Society, derived, as he 


| supposed, ‘‘from an opinion prevalent with the 


‘people of the world,’ that a woman should not be 
suffered to speak in the church.”” When division 
arose in the Society, he was ready sooner than his 
wife to join the Hicksite wing. 

Once this step having been taken, Lucretia Mott 
resolutely refused to go further; she would not, in an 
epoch of come-outism, among Friends as among 
other denominations, cast off the Society in which 
she had been reared, nor would she be cast out of it. 
Her “‘ going out in the mixture,”’ as her philanthropic 
collaboration with abolition and other reformers was 
called, brought much persecution upon her from her 
Hicksite brethren in the Southern trade, and they 
would gladly have forced her withdrawal from the 
Select Meeting of Ministers and Elders; ‘‘ but this 
would have constituted her an ‘offender,’ and have 
rendered her liable to be ‘ dealt with’ and deposed as 
an acknowledged minister. She was careful to give 
her opponents no legitimate cause of action against 
her, for she greatly desired to remain not only in the 
Society, but as an ‘approved minister’ in it.” It is 


| very probable that she clung to her ministry from 


considerations quite distinct from those which made 
separation from the Society repugnant to her, as, the 
force of old associations, the thinking it handsomer 
(in Emerson’s phraseology ) to remain in the establish- 
ment better than the establishment, etc. She must 
have been conscious of certain natural limitations 
which would have made her less conspicuous and less 
useful outside the Society; of certain advantages 
within for gratifying two very strong propensities— 
the love of travel and of social intercourse. As a 
preacher, she was far superior to the average of her 
denomination, yet her speech was desultory, and, 
apart from her winning personality, would hardly 
have made her eminent in any purely intellectual 
competition. She had an acute but not an original 
mind, nor an orderly one. ‘She thinks and reads 
much,” said an admiring friend, ‘‘but does both 
without system.”’ In Dublin, Richard Webb, himself 
a Quaker (and by and by a come-outer), noticed that 
at the Royal Exchange, in 1840, “‘her remarks were 
discursive; the anti-slavery enterprise, moral reform, 
temperance and the promotion of peace, were all 
touched upon, not forgetting another of her favorite 
themes, the exaltation of the moral and social condi- 
tion of women.”’ This was perfectly characteristic, 
Mrs. Mott’s speeches consisting of a round of ‘‘ testi- 
monies ’’ bound together only by their relation in a 
common morality, and by ;the beauty of her spirit 
shining through her delivery of them. Her Quaker 
garb protected what was after all a Quaker deficiency 
from criticism, just as it saved her from violence when 
speaking against oppression in the border slave States, 
as she sometimes ventured to do; and just as it pro- 
cured her invitations to speak before religious bodies 
which would have been scandalized by a similar per- 
formance from a woman not a follower of George Fox 
or Elias Hicks. 
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The prevailing bent of her mind was theological, as 
her letters in this volume testify abundantly, She 
dearly loved to read books, like the life of Blanco 
White, relating the struggles of creed-bound minds 
toward the freedom which she enjoyed. She found 
Essays and Reviews “ more interesting than any of 
your novels,” hailed the appearance of Buckle and of 
Colenso, and eagerly absorbed John Stuart Mill’s 
Autobiography, Literature and Dogma, the Light of 
Asia. There may be thought an excess of letters 
presenting this dominant phase of Mrs. Mott's intel- 
lect, on the part at least of those who can say as she 
does of Colenso: “ The introduction interested us 
much, but not the examination, having passed through 
that period years ago.’’ Butit should be remembered 
that letter-writing was not her forte, and that she was 
never less happy or unrestrained than when writing 
even to her nearest relatives. Her proper study was 
mankind seen face to face. For this not only her minis- 
terial and philanthropic journeys, but her boundless 
hospitality at home gave her abundant opportunities. 
The humorous side of these experiences is barely 
hinted at in this book. On p. 420 we read: 

“On Sixth-day last, that windy, cold day, I brought 
down some of my winter clothes to mend, saying to 
Maria that it was heaven to be by ourselves to do as 
we pleased. We had not been seated long before she 
said, ‘Look mother, here comes company, with a 
carpet-bag.’ I had only time to escape with my arms 
full of quilted petticoat, etc., when and 
were ushered in. We were in for it till the following 
Second-day, and it was a very pleasant visit zf we 
hadn't so much pleasure!” 

Readers of Mrs. Child’s Letters will recall Whit- 
tier’s comical account of his “ losing’ unwelcome 
guests onthe street. A similar experience (except 
that Whittier could ‘ never lose a 4er’’) is related on 
P- 353: 

“Our Yearly Meeting company began to come on 
Sixth-day : a forlorn Friend from , whose mind 
had been slightly affected. Shepreaches occasionally. 

Now she wanted to find , who was 
her‘ first-cousin onc *tremoved,’ and she would ‘like to 
put up there, but she must have a pilot.’ I was going 
up to *s some time that day, so, nothing 
loath, I made /Aa¢ time suit, and taking one of her 
bandboxes myself, while she carried the other, we 
trudged forth, she with thick yellow moccasins on 
and two shawls. We reached Franklin Street after a 
while, and, dropping her at the door of her friend’s 
house, I turned quickly down the first street.” 

We pass over much that might be quoted both from 


and concerning this venerated woman, and come to | 
the closing scene, when, in her wandering, “she | 
and | 


thought she was attending her own funeral, 
addressing those present.’’ As the sentences came 
from her lips they were written down : 

“If you resolve to follow the Lamb wherever you 
may be led, you | will find all the ways pleasant and 
the paths peace.’ 

“I feel no concern for those of my own fold, I 
believe they are well grounded.” 

“If an official ministers, let him know his place.” 

“Now thee lead, Maria, and the rest will follow. 
First, all of my own fold will go. Now follow as truth 
may open the way.” 

“‘ Decorous, orderly and in simplicity.” 

These last words were repeated many times ; 
in passing judgment upon this book as a literary 
production, they occur to us as the most fitting with 
which to describe it. Mrs. Hallowell’s editing is 
eminently sober, modest, discreet, successful in gen- 
eralization, happy i in descriptions, and full of insight 
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and | 
| hurry, has produced an interesting narrative ; 
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into the main-springs of her grandparents’ characters. 
In her best vein is the chapter on the life at ‘“‘ Road- 
side,” written, we may be sure, com amore, and to the 
graphic truthfulness of which all can testify who have 
ever visited that abode of good-will to man. Add an 
irreproachable style, and an index. The result is an 
important contribution to the history of the Society of 
Friends, and of the leading reforms of the century, 
with which the names of James and Lucretia Mott are 
forever inseparably connected. ‘Those, on the other 
hand, who, like a certain French school of econo- 
mists, find in the records of family life the most 
fruitful suggestions for the amelioration of social 
evils, will be charmed with this relation of a Quaker 
household from which affection and reverence were 
never wanting, and in which public interests and 
activities were reconciled, in the most exemplary 
manner, with an exacting standard of domestic obli- 
gations.—. Y. Evening Post. 


CHINESE GORDON AGAIN. 

By Archibald Forbes. 12mo, 
cloth. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85cents. Franklin Square Library, 15 cents ; 
by mail, 17 cents. 

Why another life of General Gordon should be writ- 


| ten, so soon after Mr. Hake’s, it is not easy to tell 


from a literary point of view, though it may be per- 
fectly justifiable from that of the business man. And 


| why Mr. Forbes, in particular, should have written 
| this life is again an enigma, except upon the business 


hypothesis. He certainly cannot hope to advance 
his own high reputation by condensing the already 
sufficiently numerous works on General Gordon's 
career, yet that is all he has accomplished, or claims 
to have accomplished. Readers would prefer to see 
Mr. Forbes sticking to his last, which is a good enough 
last to satisfy a reasonable ambition. But as he has 
chosen to make himself (as he admits) the “ boiler 
down ”’ of others instead of the vivid chronicler of 
the history that is making before his eyes, we must 
examine into the process and pronounce upon the 
merits of the decoction. Mr. Hake’s life, it is true, 
left room for another, and the principle upon which 
Mr. Hake usually went was so much the same as Mr. 
Forbes’s—he “‘ boiled down’ the same authorities— 
that there can hardly be any claim of monopoly in 
most of his facts. General Gordon’s latest biographer 
has made use of Mr. Hake’s authorities, and also of 
Mr. Hake himself; and further he brings down the 


| story to the dramatic entry into Khartoum and the 


bonfire of the ledgers and instruments of torture. So 
far Mr. Forbes has the advantage; and a further gain 
is the brevity of his little volume, which may be mas- 
tered inan afternoon, and which, it must be admitted, 
leaves a more definite impression upon the mind than 
the more elaborate work. Mr. Forbes writes, of 
course, cleverly and vividly, albeit very hastily and 
carelessly. The book gives one the idea of a thing 
smartly turned off to meet some special exigency, to 
gratify a momentary curiosity, rather than a well 
thought out life of a great man. But doubtless by 
this time General Gordon has become accustomed to 


| being photographed, literally and in literature, from a 


penny upwards, by anybody who desires to earn an 
honest farthing, without experiencing any resentment. 
And after all Mr. Forbes, although he is in such a 
indeed, 
it would be hard for any man who had the knack of 
writing and a fairly clear head for the sequence of 
events to have made such a story anything but inter- 
esting.— Zhe Atheneum. 
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MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW STORY. 


A RoMAN SINGER. By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, 


$1.05. 


Mr. Crawford's new book is long enough to be a 
novel, but it is only a slight tale. It does not attempt 
the description or analysis of character; it can hardly 
be called a picture of manners, although it does offer 
a hasty sketch of some aspects of Italian life; and it 
is quite free from anything like the complications of a 
plot. Certainly it is much weaker than the disagreeable 
To Leeward, and much less brilliant than the crude 
though entertaining Mr. Isaacs; and if we were to 
take it as a fair measure of the author’s development 
we should look to his future with many misgivings. 
But a successful young novelist is under strong temp- 
tations to publish too fast, to waste material by throw- 
ing off ideas before he has thoroughly worked them 
out. In supplying A Roman Singer to 7he Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. Crawford seems to have contracted to 
furnish a novel without being quite sure that he had 
one ready. His facility, which is much greater in 
writing than in construction, betrayed him. The 
result is a story which abounds in good suggestions 
and abounds also in disappointments. The motive is 
the love of a young Italian tenor singer for the beau- 
tiful daughter of a stiff Prussian colonel. The inci- 
dents which directly contribute to the progress of the 
story are only two, and neither can be called original 
or striking: Nino sings his way to the girl's heart, 
and he carries her off, without much stratagem or diffi- 
culty, from a castle in which her father holds her 
prisoner. There is not much in these two incidents; 
but Mr. Crawford has great skill in narrative, and he 
makes the account highly interesting, mingling with 
it an excellent description of an old Italian hill-town, 
and some vivid sketches in Rome. A pleasant and 
somewhat piquant flavor is given to the tale by put- 
ting it in the mouth of the old Italian professor, a 
decayed gentleman under whose care the peasant 
boy destined to be the great singer Nino Cardegna 
has been brought up. 


One of the most obvious defects of the book is the | 
With the nar- | 


indistinctness of the principal actors. 
rator, Professor Grandi, Mr. Crawford has taken some 
pains, and one or two of the other subordinate person- 
ages are at least sketched boldly, but Nino and Hed- 
wig are as absolutely colorless as the creations of the 
industrious Mr. Sylvanus Cobb. We do not exagger- 


ate when we say that neither the hero nor the heroine | it I 
| of description. 


exhibits even the slightest mark of character or any 
individual trait whatever. Nino is madly in love; 


Hedwig is a pale beauty ; but what either of them is | ) a 
| realist school is always in danger of piling up a mass 


at heart, what either of them would naturally do under 
trial, we suspect that their author has not the least 
idea. 
because the adventures are well described, but we 
can have no sympathetic concern for a pair of lay 
figures. We hoped that some blood might be found 


We follow their adventures with some interest, | 
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in the old colonel, when the crisis of the story came; | 


but he, too, is of wood. 
alive, and the scene in which we are introduced to 
him has much of the vigorous imaginative quality 
which distinguished Mr. Crawford's first book; but 
his connection with the story is awkwardly managed, 
and no adequate explanation is given of the colonel’s 


infatuation in favoring his pretensions to Hedwig’s™ 


hand, while the discovery that this mysterious and 
accomplished being is only a lunatic, after all, is 
absurd. The grossest artistic blemish, however, is 


The Jew, Benoni, is indeed | 


[Number 22. 


part of the book to make distressing complications in 
the affairs of the young lovers, and after one sensa- 
tional encounter is suddenly dismissed by an over- 
dose of chloral without having given an excuse for 
her existence. Mr. Crawford, it seems, has not yet 
learned that a woman under the influence of lawless 
animal passions is generally a disgusting object. His 
Baroness is hideous; but even if she were not such 
bad company, her presence in this story, where she 
only retards the narrative without influencing its 
course, would be a grave fault of construction. We 
suspect that Mr. Crawford meant to use her in making 
a plot, but finding her too much for him, and deciding 
to dispense with plot altogether, he killed her early to 
get her out of the way. 

A Roman Singer leaves us more doubtful than ever 
about Mr. Crawford’s place in literature. Considered 
merely as a piece of writing, it seems to be more care- 
ful than his earlier works, and yet in those essential 
parts of a good novel—story, character, and springs 
of action—it is surprisingly weak. Perhaps it is not 
really a serious effort, and the gain in polish and com- 
posure of style is not the fruit of care, but only the 
result of practice.—New York Tribune. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker. 
95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


A collection of detached stories not unfrequently 
produces upon the mind the rather unfortunate 
impression that any one of them is more and better 
than all taken together as a whole. Not so with 
Mr. Craddock’s. True, he needed to tell but one 
story to prove his power as a simple narrator, who 
can catch a single incident, sketch in strong lines the 
few characters involved, and throw it all in high relief 
against a broad background with a power of concep- 
tion and of execution almost simultaneous. But the 
eight stories now grouped together under the title of In 
the Tennessee Mountains present in their total effect 
something much more than mere short stories. We 
have not only one mountain valley, but a whole 
country of hills—not a man and a woman here and 
there, but the people of a whole district—not merely 
a day of winter or of summer, but all the year—not 
lives, but life. Mr. Craddock is a master in the art 
It is very easy for a man with a facile 
pen to forget that description, even of character, is 
not the main purpose of a story or a novel. The 


of details, brilliant and telling, it is true, but of no use 
for the expression of sentiment or the development of 
assion. 

William Black's work supplies good illustrations of 
widely different uses of description. That charming 
chronicle, The Adventures of a Phaeton, is avowedly, 
in the main, description—as painters say, ‘‘a land- 
scape with figures.’’ The story is so slight as never 


| to draw the reader’s attention from the scenery, 
| which is given with the accuracy of an eye-witness. 


The sunsets must have been recorded on the spot. 


| Fancy would never have made them each so unlike 


the other. White Wings is an attempt at a plot of an 
ordinary kind, with a great deal of yachting thrown 
in to fillup. Yet, after a few pages, we are conscious 
that there is no variety of scene, and that the para- 


the anonymous Baroness, who promises in the first | graphs are mainly filled with catalogues of names, 
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euphonious but strange and unsuggestive. Story and 
description fail together. The people in the story are 
no nearer to the scenery than the reader himself. It 
is all outside admiration. At the other extreme, in 
A Princess of Thule the landscape is absolutely 
essential. Who could understand the King of Borva 
and his fair daughter who did not know intimately 
the surroundings of their lives? Who can imagine 
Sheilah without the background of boundless sea and 
sky ? All the studied detail in White Wings was futile, 
but here some flash of genius revealed to the author 
the spirit of things, and one precious hour was granted 
him to embody it. 

A like felicity has fallen to Mr. Craddock. His vivid 
pictures of the roughness and loneliness of a wild 
country are not painted for their own sake, but 
because if we know them our hearts will be stirred by 
the sorrow and the joy of the life that is spentthere. It 
is a hard life; the men are uncouth and stern, at the 
best ; at the worst, wicked as only borderers can be. 
The women are gaunt and melancholy, “‘ holding out 
wasted hands to the years as they pass ; holding them 
out always, and always empty.” But side by side 
with them is that strange miracle of young girlhood. 
We find it again and again as we find the wild rose 
lending tender beauty to the grim story. It may be 
rather the result of the grouping of the stories than 
of any plan of the writer, but he has enforced anew 
that saying of George Eliot’s: ‘‘In these delicate 
vessels is borne onward through the ages the treasure 
of human affections.” The reader cannot forget 
them, for they remain in his thought as a saving grace 
to those lawless communities. It is hardly needful 
to add that the style is admirable, with marked char- 
acteristics of its own which extend beyond the mere 
expression, and produce at times an effect of rhythm, 
not of words, but of thought—if such a thing is pos- 
sible. ‘‘ The ‘harnt’ that walked Chillowhee’’ has 
all the power of a pathetic refrain in music.— Zhe 
Nation. 


THE ENTAILED HAT. 


THE ENTAILED Hat. By George Alfred Townsend 
(Gath). 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15; 
by mail, $1.25. 


Interesting, original and striking, The Entailed Hat is 
certainly unique, and will undoubtedly prove a literary 
sensation. Hardly rounded enough into one definite 
plot or purpose to be called a novel, it is a story of 
incidents, with historical foundation, some told with 
great power, and some with great charm. In spite of 
the charm, it is not on the whole a pleasing book ; 
but it is unpleasing as Judd's Margaret was unpleas- 
ing, in giving phases of life so remote from our 





present experiences as to seem impossibly remote in 
time, although accurately delineating a period after 
all not so very long passed. Perhaps we should be 
glad to forget that there was such a time in our history 
as that of the Delaware and Maryland kidnappers ; but 
although the blood curdles as we read Mr. Townsend's 
vivid reproductions, we ought to be grateful to an 
author who reminds us that we may sometimes exclaim, 
“‘O tempora! O mores !”’ of a time that is outgrown. 
Of the “‘ Hat”’ itself, we may say that it has literal 
and historical foundation, but beyond giving the book 
a ‘telling ’”’ title, it does not amount to much in the 
story. Apart from the history of his tale, Mr. Town- 
send’s literary success lies largely inthe creation of 
a heroine absolutely new. The book opens with the 


trite resource of a young girl called upon to wed one 
who on that condition only will save her father’s 
honor ; but the episode, as it develops, is by no means 
trite. The bridegroom is no villain—he is merely a 
wild forester, in every way beneath her, who yet sin- 
cerely loves her. The study of the sacrifice of Vesta 
Custis, as she resolves to save her father only after an 
interview with the lover in which she finds that she 
can respect him, though she does not love him, with 
her instant identification of all her interests with his 
when once the fatal step has been taken, is a picture 
of maiden pride and wifely honor that it is good to 
read. The book is full of delicious phrases and 
epithets, quaint as becomes a story of olden time, but 
vivid to intensity. The picture of Vesta in her bridal 
gown,and indeed the whole brief account of the 
wedding ceremony, is a bit of description such as does 
not often gladden the critic’s heart, while humor lurks 
near the tragedy and heightens the beauty, whether it 
is that of the Methodist woman at the revival calling 
out, ‘“‘ Yer, Becky, hold my baby while I shout!” or 
the dainty and‘whimsical wooing of ‘‘ purty Roxy” 
by the lover who “‘ kept shady on love an’ put it all 
on the ground of coffee,’’ and who, when she gave 
some unconscious sign of interest, ‘‘ was as keerful 
not to skeer it as if it had been a snowbird hoppin’ 
to acrumb of bread.’’ Another delicate bit of char- 
acter-drawing is the way in which Vesta reforms her 
father: not by upbraiding, but by loving; bringing 
him with her own hands the glass of wine she knows 
he cannot yet do without; treating his indulgence as 
a disease, till he is ashamed not to cure himself of it. 
The book is not one to read just before going to bed ; 
for many of its incidents—notably the rescue of the 
kidnapped woman—are trying to the nerves even by 
daylight; but in spite of its many horrors, the book is 
full of that love which is defined by one of the charac- 
ters as ‘‘ the last sense to come, after you can see an’ 
hear, an’ feel, an’ it 's given you to see an’ hear an’ 
feel, only that you kin find out something purty to 
love.” Until we can think of something prettier than 
that for the Romeo of our own future novel to say to 
his Juliet, we shall remain content with our present 
position in literature, saying, like Mr. Townsend’s 
buzzard, ‘‘I’m so larnid in dat music, I disdains to 
sing; I criticises de birds dat does.” 

There are passages, even whole chapters in the 
book, of great brutality and of great coarseness ; but 
we are inclined to speak of these unpleasing elements 
mildly, partly because the brutality is relieved by 
passages of such beautiful tenderness, and partly 
because the coarseness is largely an historical, not 
personal, coarseness. There is this distinction to be 
made: one author, in an age of refinement and beauty, 
deliberately selects some blot on the escutcheon, and 
without any apparent intention of working a reform, 
dwells upon it, hugs it to his literary soul, and gives 
it to the world with all its coarseness, and with nothing 
but its coarseness; another author, choosing time and 
place for delineation that were in themselves essen- 
tially coarse, gives them a delineation which presents 
the historical picture vividly to us, while he tempers 
it with some of the humanity and beauty that must 
have breathed even in the worst of times. In other 
words, ‘‘Gath’’ has given in The Entailed Hat, not 
refinement brutalized to coarseness, but coarseness 
touched with refinement. One writer tacitly exclaims, 
“Ha! Ha! you think these are very fine times we 
live in; butI can tell you a thing or two that is going 
on under your very noses!’’ Another says, “ You 
remember the times of Patty Cannon? Hard times 
they were, and terrible; but did you ever hear about 
Vesta Custis who lived then?” — Zhe Critic. 
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THE BOWSHAM PUZZLE. 


THE BowSHAM PuzzLe. By John Habberton. 12mo, | 


paper. Sold by John Wanamaker, 23 cents ; by 
mail, 25 cents. 


The puzzle to us about The Bowsham Puzzle is how 
a person who wrote one book that showed the posses- 


sion of a considerable sense of humor could seriously | 


offer to the public such a rigmarole of amazing bosh 
and vulgarity. The thing is positive drivel, and from 


beginning to end of it the poor reviewer, who in the | 


discharge of his duty is compelled to read it, looks in 
vain for encouragement in the hope that the publica- 
tion of this ‘‘novel”’ is intended by the author of 
Helen’s Babies as some dark, elephantine joke. But 
it is all intended seriously. To the store-lounging 
gossips of the little village of Bowsham it is a standing 
puzzle how such a good young man as Louis Dujac 
could come of such evil stock—his father being a 
good-for-nothing loafer, his grandfather having been 
a horse-thief, his great ditto a murderer, and so on. 
But Louis Dujac is a very popular young man, is a 
pillar of the church—there is a good deal of the goody- 
goody-church-sociable-broom-drill order of fun in the 
book—and all the young ladies are dying about him. 
An athletic parson comestotown (by the way, Mr. Hab- 
berton will have done at least one public service with 
his book if he can only induce a certain school of 
novelists to read it—an acquaintance with Parson 
Crewne would quench in any novelist’s breast a 
tendency to farther spread the athletic parson element 


in literature) and wins the confidence of all the | 


blackguards as if by magic, that of Dujac’s father 
among others. 
man, who has been robbed of his wife, and is kept 
out of his property or something. A villain appears 


on the scene, and the plot gets very thick. There | 


are forged wills, mock grave-stones, bogus marriages, | 
| bright and sweet as Not Like Other Girls. It is 


forcible detentions in lunatic asylums, and church- 
yard interviews at midnight. There is a consider- 
able deal of shooting, stabbing, villain throttling—in 
which work the athletic parson largely figures—and 
before the reader is in the middle of the book he is 
covered with blood, and is tripped into pools of it 
around the corner of every chapter. 

All this seems to be rehearsed for the benefit of 


the Bowsham gossips, who are present at every scene | 


in a crowd, and who interject remarks like a Greek 
chorus. ‘There is a picnic, in which all Bowsham 
seems to take part, and during which Louis Dujac 


rescues a small boy from drowning, amid great excite- | 
| rank nor class would express our meaning), by an 


ment, and to the accompaniment of a tune played 
by the leader of the band, ‘‘who happened to have 
his cornet in his hand and blew a spirited air to 
encourage the boy.”’ Louis, after hauling the small 


boy into his boat, faints from exhaustion, notwith- | 
| interesting as well as more beautiful. 


standing that it is remarked of him that he “ never 
spoiled himself with rum or tobacco.” Then, amid 
more excitement and music, the judge’s daughter 


Louis becomes so popular that they resolve on run- 
ning him for sheriff. But Louis protests with mysteri- 
ous embarrassment. By this time the plot has 
advanced so far that the villain (who has had as 
many lives as a cat, having been reduced to bloody 
pulp with revolver-bullets and knives and parson’s 
fists, times out of number) is really and truly killed; 
with the aid of Lawyer Fynde, the property which, 
however, the villain has all spent, is deeded back to 
the rightful heir, old Dujac; and old Dujac, aided 
by one Potts, the villain’s repentant tool, who weeps 
at the touching sight, runs away with his wife from 


| the lunatic asylum. 





Old Dujac appears to be a wronged | Not Lixe OrHer GIR1is 


| writer, 





Mr. and Mrs. Dujac arrive 
home just as Louis is being run for sheriff. Of course 
itis at night, and of course all Bowsham is present, 
including the judge, the parson, the lawyer, the store- 
loungers and the local politicians. Old Dujac is all 
broken up with bullet-wounds and knife-gashes and 
villain’s fists, and he lies down and begins to die. 
The judge, having recovered from his astonishment 
at discovering there was a Mrs. Dujac, takes Louis 
by the shoulder and says: 

“Then, madame, allow me the honor of presenting to you your son,”” 

“Son !’” exclaimed the lady, opening her arms and extending them 
toward Louis, while the dying man, by a tremendous effort, turned 
over and looked at the group, ‘‘I have no son! Louise! Louise! My 
daughter! my daughter !’” 

‘‘And so Louis Dujac is a woman!” exclaim the 
gossips of Bowsham, and they stop running him for 
sheriff; and for the last six pages of the book the 
person who has been Louis the hero hitherto, 
exchanges its pantaloons for petticoats and appears 
as Louise the heroine! Louise is a beautiful woman, to 


| whom the athletic parson makes as much love as he 


can in six pages, and the Bowsham Puzzle is brought 
to a felicitous solution by Mr. Dujac becoming Mrs. 
Crewne ! 

As we began by saying, this book is indeed a 
puzzle in more than its name. At the end of the 
“novel” there is a little sketch of about ten pages by 


| the same author, of which the feeling is refined and 
| tender, and the humor, such of it as there is, neither 
| vulgar nor false.— 7he Manhattan. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. 16mo, paper. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, 18 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 


It is a refreshment of soul to turn to anything so 


not less pleasant for the suggestion of the spirited 
Doigts de Fée, though there is as little resemblance 


| as between the brilliancy of a Paris boulevard and 
| the charm of an English village. 


The story ranks 
with the best of its kind; and the kind is a very good 


| one, that leaves would-be philosophy and pretentious 
theories quite out of sight, and gives us the home life 


of gentle, high-hearted maidens. A daughter’s 
devotion, and the old-fashioned fidelity of lover to 
lady, still offer worthy opportunities to the novel- 
There is something curious in the difference 
in a story of this calibre (to adapt a word, for neither 


English hand and an American one. The latter is 
more ambitious, puts more ideas into it, intends to 


| mean more; but the former rounds out and finishes 


by adding a host of details that make the picture more 
Some people 
may say the difference is in the life itself, but it is not 
yet proved that it is not for want of some special 


jumps into her boat and rows out to Louis’s rescue. | faculty, call it perhaps literary patience, that will 


gather a full store, and then spare no pains to use it 
all to the utmost advantage.— The Nation. 


Books are yours, 
Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age; more precious far, 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And Orient gems which, for a day of need, 
The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 
These hoards of truth you can unlock at will. 

— Wordsworth. 
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AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE 
ZONES, 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE ZONES. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.75; by mail, $2.95. 


There is no less of mystery now buried under polar 
snows and ice than there was forty years ago. That 
magic circlestill holds within its limits the profoundest 
secrets of nature. 
change at longest intervals, and the vicissitudes of 
heat and cold show extremes most widely removed. 


There is the point around which electric currents | 


speed, and the source from which the streams of ocean 
and the tidal waves take their rise. 
circle is barred to all approach by the powers of frost, 
and the mystical wonders of sky and of earth within 
it are withheld from the vision of men, yet the little 


that has been learned, at an untold cost of toil and | 


of life, is enhanced by a wealth of romantic interest. 


The efforts to reach the Pole, or, at least, to determine | 


the northern limits of our continent, have evoked a 
spirit unequalled since the Crusades. 
shown us more of man—of his patience, his self-sacri- 
fice, his heroic endeavor in behalf of his fellow-beings 
—than the world has ever witnessed elsewhere. 
search for a north-west passage to the Indies was long 
ago given up; for, even if such a passage were dis- 
covered, it could be of no possible advantage. It was 
early demonstrated that our continent extended so far 
to the north as to preclude the use of such passage to 
any merchant service. But for nearly forty years an 
almost unbroken series of explorations have been 
made by Great Britain and this country, undertaken 
in the cause of science and of humanity. The era of 
Arctic discovery may be regarded as opening with the 
first voyage of Sir John Franklin, in 1845, and con- 
tinuing to the present. 


have been extensive and of value. The literature of 
the subject in published journals, memoirs and reports, 
has become voluminous, and, still more, not deficient 
in interest, is contained in the records of government. 
It was desirable that this large field for literary labor 


should be skilfully worked, and the choicest facts of | 


science and testimony to heroic conduct be presented 
to readers in attractive form, and within convenient 
compass. 


This work has been admirably executed by Profes- | 


sor Nourse of the United States Navy. He has 
evidently made himself thoroughly conversant with 
the whole subject by observation and study. He has 
enjoyed unusual facilities for consulting government 
reports. He has so far caught the spirit with which 
those navigators told the story of their struggles and 
distress, and has so skilfully selected the matter he 
would use, and has arranged and combined this with 
such literary art as to give to his work a wonderful 
appearance of unity. Every chapter gives to the 
narration added interest. 
ious for the fate of Lieutenant Greely and his men, so 
there has been no day for thirty years that men and 
women in England and America ‘have not waited in 
suspense some tidings from absent ones in the far 
North. Every expedition since the loss of Franklin 


has been one of relief as wellas of discovery. Humanity | 


has prompted to action not less than a worthy desire 
of fame, and least of all has been attempted for gold. 
Much has been gained to science, and much that 
tends towards a better understanding of the English 
people and ourselves. The report of the part our 
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There light and darkness inter- | ¢ ; 
| interest to note how large an extent of coast line has 


| been brought to our knowledge within a few years, 





But though this | 


They have | 


The | 


The contributions to our | 
knowledge of those regions and of their inhabitants | 





Even as we are now anx- | 
only the didactic teacher and severe critic. 
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country has borne in the work is one of which the 


whole nation, and especially the navy, may be proud. 
To give completeness to this work, the author appends 


B | a chapter relating to the Wilkes expedition to the 
y | 

Professor J. E. Nourse, of the U. S. Navy. 8vo. | 
| some ot which the colonies, and Boston in particular, 
| have been thought to have had an especial interest. 


antarctic regions in 1540. There is a preliminary 
chapter as well upon the early Arctic explorations, in 


The work is fully illustrated by maps and engravings, 
and is accompanied by a large map of the circum- 
polar region. This shows the routes of various expe- 
ditions and points reached at different times. It is of 


and what important corrections have been made on 
the west side of Baffin's Bay. Some account is given 
of the international work which is now being done in 
making meteorological observations at different points 
within the Arctic circle. The whole is brought down 
to within a few months, and enables the reader to 
understand well the recent action of Congress in rela- 
tion to further prosecution of research and relief.— 
Boston Advertiser. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S ESSAYS. 


Essays AND LEAVES FROM A NoTE-Book. By George 
Eliot. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 60 
cents ; by mail, 70 cents. 


It is naturally considered to be both a duty and a 
pleasure to collect the least literary fragments of a 


| great author, partly for their intrinsic worth, real or 


supposed, but also that they may throw light on what 
he was doing and thinking in the successive phases 
of his mental development. And a writer like George 


| Eliot, as conscientious as powerful, seems peculiarly 


one the slightest of whose works it is important 
not to miss. This is. we believe, the second collec- 
tion given to the world of her fugitive papers pub- 
lished years ago anonymously in English reviews, 
and this edition is offered not only with her sanction, 


| but after her own careful revision for the press. 


Inevitably this selection and this revision will be con- 
sidered a disadvantage by every one deeply inter- 
ested in the real history of her works—his curi- 
osity not being to know what George Eliot's ulti- 
mate style became, but how she assimilated ideas and 
gave them forth while she herself was forming. It 
has been often said that George Henry Lewes’s com- 
panionship had much to do with her habits of thought, 
and that what was scientifically abstruse and intel- 
lectually difficult in her writings was the result of his 
teaching. We are, on the contrary, inclined to say 
that it was through Lewes’s influence that a knowl- 
edge of her real powers was brought home to her own 
consciousness, and that her mind gained possession 


_ of itself and powers of expression for itself. Certain 
| it is that in the books published under her name since 


Lewes’s death—Theophrastus Such, and this present 
volume—we miss the consummate artist, and find 
They 
leave little doubt as to what would have been the 
recognition accorded to her genius if she had written 
no novels, Her clear intelligence is never at fault, 
but the inspired insight, the passionate sympathy, the 
wide, even universal meaning which make George 
Eliot to us what no other writer is, save the greatest, 
were the product of her own high emotion ; and her 
ideas gained their best force and intensity only as 
they were applied to the actual erring, striving hu- 
man beings who possessed her imagination. Like 
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Antzus, she needed to touch the earth to find her 
strength. And that marvellous series of novels of 
which she struck the clear key-note in Janet's Re- 
pentance we are inclined to ascribe to the help and 
stimulus given by Lewes. Not that in any direction 


his powers reached, indeed hardly touched, hers, but | 
that he possessed the cleverness to suggest that she | 


should use the nearest and richest material her mind 


offered,—her great treasure-house of observation, | 


reminiscence, all the thoughts she had lived in, 
brooded over tenderly, and made part of her own 
human experience. Until George Eliot wrote novels, 
she knew nothing of her skill as an artist, nor how 


the laws and limitations of art could serve her pur- | 
| great transaction in the city of Rome, and to a rail- 


pose. But, though a great artist, her strongest bent 


was probably toward moral teaching; and she liked | 


at times to use it without the medium of fiction. In 


these Leaves from a Note-Book, we _ probably see | 
| is the Harper Hand-Book. The advantage of the 


her jottings of every-day thoughts with which her 
mind was busy. Many of them suggest passages in 
her later books: for instance, To the Prosaic all 
things are Prosaic, finds its transfiguration in the be- 
ginning of the third book of Daniel Deronda. There 


is a lofty conscientiousness in the note on Author- | 


ship, which goes far toward answering one of the 
problems of the day. Little of charm as there may 
be in this book, there are few pages which are not 
luminous with meaning. The best essay is, we should 
say, the oneon Dr. Cumming. The paper on Young 
seems less important than it might if we had not 
grown to consider the subject unimportant. We 
quote one passage from this paper, as it not only sug- 
gests a passage in Adam Bede, but is almost identical 
with a large part of that book in general style. Speak- 
ing of Young, who has said,— 


Far beneath 
A soul immortal is a mortal joy, 


she goes on to contradict the meaning of the lines, 
adding, ‘‘ Which of us has the impiety not to feel that 
our souls are only too narrow for the joy of looking 
into the trusting eyes of our children, of reposing on 
the love of a husband or wife,—nay, of listening to the 
divine voice of music, or watching the calm bright- 
ness of autumn afternoons ?”’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS. | 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE 


AND THE East. By W. Pembroke Fetridge, 
With 115 maps and plans of cities. 3 volumes, 
12mo, red leather. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
each volume, $2.35; by mail, $2.50. 


The American traveller about to visit any part of 
Europe orthe Turkish Empire, cannot do much better 
than to buy Harper’s Hand-Book of 1580 pages, and 
to keep it as a companion on the journey, however 
long or short it may be. The work is usually bound 
in three handsome volumes, each with an index, and 
for sale separately. In this way the traveller who 
intends to visit the United Kingdom, France, or the 
Netherlands, may be satisfied with the first volume ; 
for Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece and the Turkish 
Empire, the second volume alone may do; while the 
third volume deals with Switzerland, the Spanish 
peninsula, Scandinavia, Russia, and the United 
States. But it is advisable that the traveller have the 
entire work, if only for reference purposes and as 
pleasant reading. No American traveller, who visits 
any part of England, should be without the first and 
third volumes. 
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But this admirable work may be recommended 
with the utmost confidence to a much wider circle 
than that of the prospective traveller. Persons who 
have travelled, and persons in search of such informa- 
tion as is usually acquired by travel, will find Harper's 
Hand-Book an invaluable storehouse of useful facts, 
amply illustrated by maps, charts, and good descrip- 
tions. The newspaper reader is very frequently in 
want of just such plans and accounts as he will find 
in the excellent manual here referred to. The coro- 


| nation festivities in Moscow, and a great conflagration 


in the heart of London, will be better understood after 
one has consulted the plans and charts contained in 
the Hand-Book for travellers. As much applies toa 


road accident in any part of Europe. 
Every European traveller has heard of Murray and 
Bzedeker. These manuals are far more detailed than 


latter lies in the fact that it covers all Europe, as well 
as Egypt, Palestine, and North America, and that it 
is specially adapted to the wants of American trav- 
ellers. If the latter propose to make scientific inves- 
tigations in Egypt, Badeker’s Lower Egypt will be 
found as useful for that purpose as will Murray’s 
Hand-Book tor Spanish art. But few Americans go 


| much into detail; they prefer to cover much, to travel 


rapidly, and to see whatever they can within a given 
time. For this reason, they will find Harper’s Hand- 
Book preferable for all but special purposes. It is 
emphatically a practical book, it is not too bulky, and 
it is corrected every year for the new edition which is 
issued in spring. The editor of Harper’s Hand-Book, 
Mr. W. Pembroke Fetridge, is constantly travelling 
and toiling for the improvement of his work. The 
result is that once a year we have a volume for all 
Europe correct up to date, bristling with the latest 
information as to routes, and correct as to charges, 
The chapter on the United States and Canada is a 
capital addition to a work which is sure to please not 
only the traveler before he has started and after he 
has returned, but also the diligent student who wishes 
forthe latest information on the great sights of Europe. 
No reference library in America is complete without 
the latest copy of Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers 


| in Europe.—Boston Advertiser. 


THE ENTAILED HAT. 


THE ENTAILED Hat; or, Patty Cannon’s Times. 
By George Alfred Townsend (Gath). 16mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $1.15; by mail, $1.25. 


CHAPTER I. 


Princess Anne, as its royal name implies, is an old 
seat of justice, and gentle-minded town on the Eastern 
Shore. The ancient county of Somerset having been 
divided many years before the revolutionary war, and 
its courts separated, the original court-house faded 
from the world, and the forest pines have concealed 
its site. Two new towns arose, and flourish yet, 
around the original records gathered into their plain 
brick offices, and he would be a forgetful visitor in 
Princess Anne who would not say it had the better 
society. He would get assurances of this from “‘ the 
best people” living there; and yet more solemn 
assurances from the two venerable churches, Presby- 
terian and Episcopalian, whose grave-stones, upright 
or recumbent, or in family rows, say, in epitaphs 
Latinized, poetical, or pious, ‘‘We belonged to the 
society of Princess Anne.”’ That, at least, is the im- 
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pression left on the visitor as he wanders amid their 
myrtle and creeper, or receives, on the wide, loamy 
streets, the bows of the lawyers and their clients. 


There were but two eccentric men living in Princess | 
Anne in the early half of our century, and both of | 


them were identified by their hats. 


The first was Jack Wonnell, a poor fellow of some | 
remote origin who had once attended an auction, and | 
Although | 
that happened years before our story opens, and the | 
| ical indulgence, and he measured every negro who 


bought a quarter gross of beaver hats. 


fashions had changed, Jack produced a new hat from 
the stock no oftener than when he had well worn its 
predecessor, and, at the rate of two hats a year, was 
very slowly extinguishing the store. Like most peo- 
ple who frequent auctions, he was not provident, 
except in hats, and presented a startling appearance 
in his patched and shrunken raiment when he 
mounted a bright, new title, and took to the sidewalk. 
His name had become, in all grades of society, ‘‘ Bell- 
crown,” 

The other eccentric citizen was the subject of a real 
mystery, and even more burlesque. He wore a hat, 
apparently more than a century old, of a tall, steeple 


crown, and stiff, wavy brim, and nearly twice as high | 
It had | 


as the cylinders or high hats of these days. 
been rubbed and re-covered and cleaned and 
straightened, until its grotesque appearance was 
infinitely increased. If the wearer had walked out 
of the court of King James I. directly into our times 
and presence, he could not have produced a more 
singular effect. He did not wear this hat on every 
occasion, nor every day, but always on Sabbaths and 
holidays, on funeral or corporate celebrations, on 


certain English church days, and whenever he wore | 


the remainder of his extra suit, which was likewise 


of the genteel-shabby kind, and terminated by | 


greenish gaiters, nearly the counterpart, in color, of 
the hat. To daily business he wore a cheap, common 
broadbrim, but sometimes, for several days, on freak 
or unknown method, he wore this steeple hat, and 
strangers in the place generally got an opportunity 
to see it. 

Meshach Milburn, or “ Steeple-top,”” was a penuri- 
ous, grasping, hardly social man of neighborhood 
origin, but of a family generally unsuccessful and 


undistinguished, which had been said to be dying out | 


for so many years that it seemed to be always a 
remnant, yet never quite gone. He alone of the 
Milburns had lifted himself out of the forest region of 
Somerset, and settled in the town, and, by silence, 
frugality, hard bargaining, and, finally, by money- 
lending, had become a person of unknown means— 
himself almost unknown. He was, ostensibly, a 
merchant or storekeeper, and did deal in various 
kinds of things, keeping no clerk or attendant but a 
negro named Samson, who knew as little about his 
mind and affections as the rest of the town. Samson's 
business was to clean and produce the mysterious 
hat, which he knew to be required every time he saw 
his master shave. 

As soon as the lather-cup and hone were agitated, 
Samson, without inquiry, went into a big green chest 
in the bedroom over the old wooden store, and drew 
out of a leather hat-box the steeple-crown, where 
Meshach Milburn himself always sacredly replaced 
it. Then ‘Samson Hat,” as the boys called him, 
exercised his brush vigorously, and put the queer old 
head-gear in as formal shape as possible, and he 


silently attended to its rehabilitation through the | r 
body, until once, at court time, some carousing 


medium of the village hatter, never leaving the shop 


until the tile had been repaired, and suffering none | 
| Milburn and ask to swap a new bell-crown for the 


whatever to handle it except the mechanic. In addi- 


tion to this, Samson cooked his master’s food, and | 
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performed rough work around the store, but had no 
other known qualification for a confidential servant 
except his bodily power. 

He was now old, probably sixty, but still a most 
formidable pugilist; and he had caught, running 
afoot, the last wild deer in the county. Though not 
a drinking man, Samson Hat never let a year pass 
without having a personal battle with some young, 
willing, and powerful negro. His physical and 
mental system seemed to require some such period- 


came to town solely in the light of his prowess. At 


| the appearance of some Herculean or clean-chested 
| athlete, Samson’s eye would kindle, his smile start 


up, and his friendly salutation would be: ‘‘ You're a 
goodman! ’Mostas good as me!’’ He was never 
whipped, rumor said, but by an inoffensive black 
class-leader whom he challenged and compelled to 
fight. 

“Befo’ God, man, I never see you befo'! I’se 
jined de church! I kint fight! I never didn’t do it!” 

“Can't help it, brother!’ answered Samson. 
“You're too good a man to go froo Somerset County. 
Square off or you'll ketch it !”’ 

“Den if I must I must! de Lord forgive me!" and 
after a tremendous battle the class-leader came oft 
nearly conqueror. 

Whenever Sansom indulged his gladiatorial pro- 
pensities he disappeared into the forest whence he 
came, and being a free man of mental independence 
equal to his nerve, he merely waited in his lonely 
cabin until Meshach Milburn sent him word to return, 
Then silently the old negro resumed his place, 
looked contrition, took the few bitter, overbearing 
words of his master silently, and brushed the ancient 
hat. 

Meshach kept him respectably dressed, but paid 
him no wages; the negro had what he wanted, but 
wanted little; on more than one occasion the court 
had imposed penalties on Samson's breaches of the 
peace, and he lay in jail, unsolicitous and proud, 
until Meshach Milburn paid the fine, which he did 
grudgingly ; for money was Meshach’s sole pursuit, 
and he spent nothing upon himself. 

Without a vice, it appeared that Meshach Milburn 
had not an emotion, hardly avirtue. He had neither 
pity nor curiosity, visitors nor friends, professions nor 
apologies. Two or three times he had been sum- 
moned on a jury, when he put on his best suit and 
his steeple-crown, and formally went through his 
task. He attended the Episcopal worship every Sun- 
day and great holiday, wearing inevitably the ancient 
tile, which often of itself drew audience more than 
the sermon. He gave a very small sum of money 
and took a cheap pew, and read from his prayer- 
book many admonitions he did not follow. 

He was not litigious, but there was no evading the 
perfectness of his contracts. His searching and large 
hazel eyes, almost proud and quite unkindly, and his 
Indian-like hair, were the leading elements of a face 
not large, but appearing so, as if the buried will of 
some Il ng frivolous family had been restored and 
concentrated in this man and had given a bilious 
power to his brows and jaws and glances. ; 

His eccentricity had no apparent harmony with 
anything else nor any especial sensibility about it. 
The boys hooted his hat, and the little girls often 


| joined in, crying, ‘‘Steeple-top! He’s got it on! 


Meshach’s loose !"’ But he paid no attention to any- 
fellows hired Jack Wonnell to walk up to Meshach 


old decrepit steeple-top. Looking at Wonnell sternly 
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in the face, Meshach hissed, ‘‘ You miserable vagrant ! 
Nature meant you to go bareheaded. Beware when 
you speak to me again!”’ 


“T was afraid of him,” said Jack Wonnell, after- | 
| the deep piazza enclosing the house, made a pic- 


wards, 
eye.” 


“He seemed to have a loaded pistol in each 


No other incident, beyond indiscriminate ridicule, | 


was recorded of this hat, except once, when a group 
of little children in front of Judge Custis’s house 


began to whisper and titter, and one, bolder than the | 


rest, the Judge’s daughter, gravely walked up to the 
unsocial man; it was the first of May, and he was in 
his best suit : 

‘“‘Sir,”’ she said, ‘‘may I put a rose in your old 
hat?” 

The harsh man looked down at the little queenly 


child, standing straight and slender, with an expres- | 


sion on her face of composure and courtesy. Then 
he looked up and over the Judge’s residence to see if 
any mischievous or presuming person had prompted 
this act. No one was in sight, and the other children 
had run away. 


‘“Why do you offer me a flower?”’ he said, but | 


with no tenderness. 

‘‘Because I thought such a very old hat might 
improve with a rose.” 

He hesitated a minute. The little girl, as if well- 
born, received his strong stare steadily. He took off 
the venerable old head-gear, and put it in the pretty 
maid’s hand. She fixed a white rose to it, and then 
he placed the hat and rose again on his head and 
took a small piece of gold from his pocket. 

“Will you take this ?”’ 

‘My father will not let me, sir !” 

Meshach Milburn replaced the coin and said noth- 
ing else, but walked down the streets, amid more 
than the usual simpering, and the weather-beaten 
door of the little rickety storehouse closed behind 
him. * * * 





BUT A PHILISTINE. 


But A PHILISTINE. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
1z2mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.25. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Atlantic Slope, from the forests of Maine to the 
pine-barrens of Florida, lay sweltering in the mid- 
summer heats. A few old people consoled them- 
selves with shaking their heads and comparing the 
fervid July with another that lay far off in the early 
decades of the century, But the majority of human 
beings, whose shorter memories afforded them no 
consolation in reminiscences of this sort, panted and 
perspired as best they could through the dog-days. 
They sighed for a breeze from Labrador, for a breath 
from Baffin’s Bay. The newspaper that plaintively 





affirmed there had not been for days a cool spot 
on the whole area of New England, was quoted with 
approval on all sides. 

But while the mercury stood at noonday, even in 
the shade, high among the nineties, there were for- 
tunate people to whom the long heat brought no 
special discomfort. In the shelter of wooded hills, on 


wide beaches and high bluffs, that caught every breath | 
from the sea, they read of sweltering cities and fatal | 


sunstrokes with feelings which depended largely on 
the vividness of their imaginations, and the strength 
of their sympathies for their less fortunate fellow- 





beings. 





A house of a dove-gray color stood on one of the 


| lower terraces of a great rise of land that stretched 


northward for miles near the southern Maine coast. 
The fine site, the chimney-stacks and dormers, with 


turesque combination. On the left, about four miles 
off, was one of those thrifty villages near the Maine 
seaboard which owe their steady prosperity to the 
shipping interests and the lumber trade. 

The view from the piazza was bold and varied. On 
one side was the broken, rocky coast, the curves of 
shelving beaches, and the blue, glancing sea; on the 
other was the pleasant hill-country of Southern Maine, 
while the neighboring village showed its slender white 
spires and dark roofs among embowering elms and 
maples. Miles and miles away, at the far boundary 
of the northern horizon, was what seemed at first a 
gray mass of cloud. It was only visible in certain 
lights, and in the clearest atmospheres. The dim, 
distant heap of cloud was Mount Washington. 

The cool dove-gray, thrown into relief by the dark 
evergreens of the vast upland, made the modern 
Venetian reds and vivid greens seem a little garish. 
As one approached the house, its restful, homelike 
air grew moreapparent. Anybody who drove up the 
long, shrub-shaded, sun-flecked avenue to the piazza 
steps would have felt that dove-gray house in the 
midst of its lovely grounds—the lattices and oriel on 
one side giving it a slightly foreign air—was the most 
delightful place in the world to dream away the sum- 
mer in. He would be likely to contrast the fortunes 
of its inmates with those of the majority of the people 
whom he knew, and perhaps find himself growing a 
little sad over that mysterious, ever-recurring problem 
of the difference in human fates. 

The inmates had experienced little inconvenience 
from the heats of the last fortnight. Breezes cool from 
the sea, airs fragrant with the old Maine pine-woods, 
had found their way through open doors and windows, 
while the broad piazza made a grateful shade in the 
lower rooms. 

It was in one of these rooms that a conversation 
took place which has an important bearing on my 
story. 

Soon after breakfast a gentleman entered the library 
with a prompt, decided step, went to the window, 
unfastened one of the long blinds, and gazed out on 
the landscape. Hecould not detect the lightest cloud 
on all the blue, hot sky ; he glanced off to the sea, one 
vast field of blue, too, shining and tumbling in the 
sunlight. 

‘‘ Capital weather to start off in,—capital,” he said 
to himself, in a tone of decided satisfaction. 

The library was a large room, with English-oak 
wainscoting. Leather paper of olive green covered the 
walls, and fine frescoes illuminated the ceiling. Low 
oak book-cases were ranged on two sides of the room. 
All about the mantel-piece was a beautiful carving of 
oak-boughs and vine-leaves. Some Turkish rugs, 
rich, dull-colored, lay on the floor. There was a 
lounge, draped in rich Eastern stuff, and low, light 
easy-chairs were scattered about. There were pictures 
and bronzes that would have repaid careful study. 
One of the things most likely to strike a stranger was 
a clock, in ebony, of Queen Anne's time. It had 
panels of beautifully painted porcelain, and filled the 
silence with its low, silvery hum. Everything in the 
room showed the harmonies of color, the daintiness 
of arrangement which mark quiet and elegant tastes. 

As the sole occupant of the library stood there, clad 
in a light gray suit, his figure thrown into sharp 
relief by the heavy window draperies, one would have 
had a good chance to study him. He might be fifty, 
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and he might be at least five years either side of that. 
His hair and whiskers were tolerably gray, but there 
were no deep lines in the face. The features were 
all good—the brow square, the gray eyes keen and 
alert, the mouth large and resolute—each feature 
affording its own evidence of character to one who 
had the wisdom to read it. The structure of the 
head was strongly suggestive of the old Roman type. 
There was an air of power and positiveness about the 
man, even while he stood in that motionless attitude 
by the window. 
of proprietorship and prosperity. You would have 
known, before he spoke, that he was a man used to 
command, to dealing with material forces; that he 
was one likely to achieve any ends on which he set 
his heart. He would not be haunted by any uncom- 
fortable doubts or perplexities as to what he wanted, 
or the swiftest method to attain it. In short, a practi- 
cal, self-reliant, dominant man, of vigorous will and 
virile energy, he stood that morning at the east win- 
dow, and looked out on a scene that would have 
thrilled every nerve of a poet or artist. 

There was a sound at the door, so light that it 
seemed some stray wind tapping at the window, and 
the next moment a young girl stood in the room. 
She was a softly-dimpled creature. Her cheeks had 
the bloom of a wilding hedge-rose. Her eyes were 
of deep, sparkling azure. Above them, and all about 
the flower-like face, was a fleecy, fluffy mass of golden 
hair. A smile was always hovering about the lips, 
behind whose red the white, even teeth glanced 
bewitchingly. * * * 


NOTES. 


Charles Reade left an autobiography, which will be 
published without delay. 


Mr. Shorthouse, the author of John Inglesant, will 
write a sequel to his little sketch, School-Master 
Mark. 


Richard Grant White replies in the June Atlantic 
to the Evening Post's severe criticism of his Riverside 
Shakespere. 


In Property and Progress, W. H. Mallock endeav- 
ors to refute the theories of Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty. 


Another cook-book ; this time by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 
of the Boston Cooking School, and named appro- 
priately, The Boston. 


Henry Irving, in his Impressions of America, gives 
a full account of the breakfast tendered him by the 
Clover Club of this city. 


A series of discussions of domestic questions, 
entitled Mothers in Council, is just issued by the 
Harpers. The author's name is withheld. 


Mr. Harris, the inimitable author of Uncle Remus, 
will soon issue a new book of short stories, to be 
called Mingo and Other Sketches in Black and 
White. 

The prospects of international copyright are now 
so dubious that its advocates have no hope of 
obtaining any encouragement from the present Con- 
gress. 


The Roadside Songs of Tuscany, illustrated with 


drawings by Miss Francesca Alexander, will be issued | 


in ten parts, the first of which is now ready. Mr, 
Ruskin will edit the series. 


BOOK NEWS. 


His very presence was suggestive | 











Ig! 


The Comte de Paris will still further delay the com- 
pletion of his valuable History of the Civil War in 
America, in order to revive the fame of his grand- 
father by a History of the Reign of Louis Philippe. 


Mr. Elihu Vedder has been in Rome the past year 
at work upon a series of drawings which Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company will use to illustrate 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, their leading book 
for next winter. 


The series of Stories by American Authors, now 
being issued by Scribner's Sons, is good enough to be 


| covered with something more tasteful than the black- 


lettered, bright yellow cloth, which attracts the eye 
only to repel it. 


Miss Maud Howe, daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and cousin of Marion Crawford, is the reputed 
author of A Newport Aquarelle, The just published 
San Rosario Ranch is hers avowedly, and has already 
been pronounced a superior story. 


The Manhattan appears this month in a cover of 
new design. After all, plain type, such as is used on 
The Atlantic, is likely to have happier results than 
the constant striving for novelty and variety, which, 
in one notable instance, 7he Continent, has resulted 
in a different cover for each week. 


The second of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s privately 
printed books, now first put before the general public 
by the Scribners, is entitled Round the World. Mr. 
Carnegie’s hearty enjoyment of his holiday times is 
contagious, and his many readers will surely welcome 
his yet unpublished third volume. 


The Standard Library issues of this year include 
stories by several American authors of note. This 
experiment of publishing new copyright works at 
comparatively nominal prices will be watched 
with interest, for to be successful it must find 
a very much larger number of readers than does the 
usual dollar or two-dollar book. The volumes are of 
I2mo size, in paper covers, and are priced at fifteen 
and twenty-five cents. 


NEW BOOKS 


and their prices at John Wanamaker’s. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


HENRY IRVING'S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. Nar- 
rated in a series of Sketches, Chronicles and 
Conversations. By Joseph Hatton. 12mo, $1.15; 
by mail, $1.25. 


ROUND THE WorRLD. By Andrew Carnegie. 8vo. 


$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER IN EGypt. By W. W. 


Loring. 8vo, $2.75; by mail, $3.00. 


At Home IN ITALy. By Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


THREE VILLAGES. By W. D. Howells. 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 


18mo, 95 


FirtH AVENUE TO ALASKA. By E. Pierrepont. 
With maps by Leonard Forbes Beckwith. 12mo, 


$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE ZONES. By 
Professor J. E. Nourse, of the U.S. Navy. 8vo, 
$2.75; by mail, $2.95. 
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CAMPS IN THE RockIEs. A Narrative of Life on the 
Frontier, and Sports in the Rocky Mountains. 
By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. New edition. 
12mo, folding map, 95 cents; mail, $1.05. 


HARPER’S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERSIN EUROPE | 
AND THE East. A Guide through Great Britain | 
and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland,Germany, | 


United States and 
Edited by W. 
maps and 


Italy, Switzerland, etc., 
Canada. Twenty-third year. 
Pembroke Fetridge. 3 volumes, 
plans. 
each ; by mail, $2.50. 


SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN | 


Europe. A Compact Itinerary of the British 


Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 


Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. 


Edition for 1884. Maps, 16mo, leather, $1.50; by 


mail, $1.60. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Marcus AvuRELIUS ANTONINUS. 
Watson. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2,10. 


Our CHANCELLOR. 
By Moritz Busch. 


Beatty-Kingston. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 
New edition. 


BISMARCK 
Moritz Busch. 
mail, $2.05. 


MARGARET FULLER OssoLI. By T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


My REMINISCENCES, By Lord Ronald Gower. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ELIZA P. GURNEY. 
Edited by R. F. Mott. 
$1.35. 

A BrieF HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Oscar Fay Adams. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
68 cents. 


FICTION. 


THE ENTAILED Har; or, Patty Cannon's Times. By 
G. Alfred Townsend (‘‘Gath’’). 16mo, $1.15; 
by mail, $1.25. 


A ROMAN SINGER. By F. Marion Crawford. 
95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


I2mo, 


THE LADy, OR THE TIGER? AND OTHER STORIES. 
By F. R. Stockton. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents, 


PROFESSOR CONANT. A Story of English and Ameri- 
can Social and Political Life. By L.S. Hunting- 
ton. 1I2mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


Not Like OTHER GIRLS. A Novel. By Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey. 16mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 
23 cents. 


BETHESDA. By BarbaraElbon. 12mo, 75 cents; by 


mail, 85 cents. 


EsTHER. By Frances Snow Compton. 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


16mo, 75 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 16mo, 


40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


No; 3. 


NEWS. 





12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $2.35 | 





By Paul Barron 


ae. : | MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES. 
Sketches fora historical picture. | 


From the German, by W. | 
| OuT-OF-TOWN PLACES, WITH HINTS FOR THEIR IM- 


By | 
8vo, $1.90; by | 


American Men of Letters series. | 


I2mo, $1.25; by mail, | 


By | 
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TIMES OF LINN#uS. By Z. Topelius. 12mo, $1.00; 


by mail, $1.10. 


| NED IN THE Woops: A Tale of the Early Days of 


the West. By E.S. Ellis (Juvenile). 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


16mo, go 


ART AND SCIENCE, 


Key TO NoRTH AMERICAN Birps. Containing a 
concise account of Every Species of Living and 
Fossil Bird at present known, from the conti- 
nent north of the Mexican and United States 
boundary, inclusive of Greenland. Second 
edition. By Elliott Coues, M.D. 8vo, $10.00. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. A Manual of 
Photographic Manipulation, intended especially . 
for beginners and amateurs. By Ellerslie 
Wallace, Jr., M.D. 12mo, leather, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.05. 


SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


By Mrs. J. Sher- 


wood, 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Reissue of Rural Studies. By 
Mitchell. I2mo, 95 cents; by 


PROVEMENT. 
Donald G. 
mail, $1.05. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY BOOK; or, How 
to Live Well and Wisely every Day inthe Year. 
Containing over 2,000 receipts. By Felix J. 
Déliée. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


POETRY. 


MABEL MARTIN, AND OTHER Poems. With notes and 
a biographical sketch. By J. Greenleaf Whittier. 
Riverside Literature series, No. 5. 16mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


THE PARLOR Muse. A selection of vers de société, 
from Modern Poets. Parchment paper series, 
24mo, 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BOOK OF THE BEGINNINGS. A Study of Genesis. 
By R. Heber Newton. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents; paper, 40cents; by mail, 45 
cents. 


ANTI-SLAVERY Days. A Sketch of the Struggle which 
ended in the Abolition of Slavery in the United 
States. By James Freeman Clarke. 12mo, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 


Essays AND LEAVES FROM A NOTE Book. By 
George Eliot. 12mo, Popular Edition, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 70 cents. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE. Especially the American 
System. An Argument for Industrial Freedom 
against the Fallacies of Free Trade. By Ellis H. 
Roberts. 12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.25. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY KEEPING. By Stephen Beale, 


I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Your Luck 1n Your HAND; or, The Science of 
Modern Palmistry. By A. R. Craig. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Letters of William Cowper. Published we Macmillan & Co. 

The Son of Monte Christo, Published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
been’ ~~ genes By Z. Topelius. Published by Jansen, McClurg 
Liszt. Biograpnies of a, By Louis Nohl. Published by 

ansen, McClurg & 
Index’ to Littell's Living —. By Edward Roth, Published by 


Edward Roth. 
The Great Composers. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Published by 


D. Lothrop & Co. 
Our — Ball Chub. By Noah Brooks. Published by E. P. Dutton 
0. 


The Story of the Bible. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted to all 
ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 illustrations. 
One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, $1.00 


The Story of the Gospel. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understand. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
360 pages, 16mo. 150 illustrations, pone a frontispiece, in colors. 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, 


First Steps for Little Feet. 


325 pages, 16mo, 140 illustrations. Recently published. 
Catalogue Price, 50 cents. 


For Sale by Booksellers ‘Generally. 


50 cents. 





The 
New Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 


A Famity anp Day ScHoo. 
FOR GIRLs, 

is designed to meet the need 
and desire for more thorough 
education. The instruction is 
under the charge of graduates 
of Wellesley College. Three 
new departments to be added 
this year—Academic, Gram- 
mar, and Kindergarten, so as to 
provide for scholars of all ages. 
In the two last-named depart- 
ments, little boys received as 
day pupils. 

For circulars, send to 


Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 
2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 


Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 
Pianos is probably the largest in the city. 

A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In ORGANS, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 

Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 


For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St.,’ 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE SAUVEUR 
College of Languages, 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 
(FORMERLY OF AMHERST, MASS.) 


The ninth session of the College will be held at 
the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., com- 
mencing at 9 A. M. on Monday, July 7, and continuing 
six weeks. 


FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


L, Sauveur, Pu.D., LL.D., President. 

Pror. R. Sez, Wellesley College, French. 

Pror. A. N. vAN Dagtt, LL.D., French. 

Pror, Leo A. StaGer, German. 

Pror, O. FautHaser, Pu.D., Phillips Exeter Academy, German. 

Pror, Freperick Lutz, Harvard College, German. 

Prog, F. W. Bernuarpt, Px.D. (University of Leipsig, Germany), 
atin and Greek. 

Miss. Lucretia Xavier, Wellesley College, Spanish. 

Pror. Frank T. Mercuant, Shurtleff College, Latin. 

Pror. L. D. Ventura (University of Pisa, Italy), Italian. 

Mrs, T, W. Sterneck, French (Children’s Department). 

Miss Marcia KENDALL, Wellesley College, German (Children’s Depart- 


ment). 
Miss M, F. Roserts, Philadelphia, Pa., Treasurer. 


Those who purpose attending the College of Lan- 
guages ought to secure a boarding-place as soon as 
possible. The price of board with room varies from 
$4 to $8 per week. Every letter for board and rooms 
ought to be addressed to Mr. W. G. DE CELLE, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Copies of the Programme may be had at John 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pa.; and will be sent to 
applicants by Prof. A. N. van Daell, 1715 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Dr. L. Sauveur, Burlington, Vt. 





every month, 


The Caterer 


and 


Household Magazine. 


Vol. 1, Nos. 1 to 12 inclu- 
sive, can now be had hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions 
received by 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





‘fomed on the first of 


NEWS. 


MARCUS WARD’S 
Writing Papers. 


[Number 22. 


The ‘¢ Royal Irish Linen” 
Papers 


are the finest that can be produced, being 
made from new, unworn linen cuttings. No 
rags or worn-out fabrics are used in the 
manufacture; but the pure linen fibre, by 
means of perfected machinery, is turned into 
writing paper of unequalled strength and 
agreeable surface, suitable alike for gold, steel, 
or quill pens. The old styles CREAM SHADE, 
and the antique AZURE TINT, are in two degrees 
of finish: “MILL FINISH,” a slightly rough 
surface, and “GLAzED;” and are made in 
FOUR THICKNESSES to suit the various require- 
ments of social and commercial uses. 


The ‘Ulster Linen” 
Writing Paper 


is a superior make of PURE WHITE, HIGHLY 
GLAZED PAPER, in TWO THICKNESSES. 


The ‘Pure Flax’? Writ- 
ing Papers 


which meet the demand for a similar paper to 
the above at a lower price, are made in the 
unbleached CREAM SHADE, with a middle sur- 
face (neither too rough nor too smooth) ; and 
also glazed in the usual blue and cream 
varieties. 


The **Old Fashioned”’ 


Writing Paper 


is made in the antique cream shade and rough 
surface, and is an excellent paper for ordinary 
use, at a moderate price. 


Any of the above papers may be had in the 
regular letter and note sizes, as used for either 
commercial or social purposes, and are sold by 
all the leading stationers throughou: the 
United States. 
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“The Evening Call.” 


Philadelphia’s Family Newspaper. 


OFFICE OF 


THE EVENING CALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 18, 1884. 


More Proof, if wanted. 


Statement of Copies. 


The number of copies printed and sold of THE EventnG CALL (exclusive 


of sample copies), for the three months previous to March 1, _ 8, 
has averaged at each issue , ‘ ° . . I Q3 


The smallest number of copies printed and sold during that _— any 
issue was ) ‘ . ‘ , : ‘ ‘ -_ 79045 
The average number of copies of THE WEEKLY CALL printed and 


sold each issue (not including sample — has been, since its 
first issue, Dec. 22, 1883,  . ‘ . 2O, OOO 





Affidavit. 


State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia County, ss. 


I, Robert S. Davis, publisher of THE Eveninc CALL, do solemnly swear the statement given 


above to be true and correct. 
(Signed,) ROBERT S. DAVIS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this thirteenth day of March, 1884. 


(Signed,) RICHARD J. LENNON, 
Magistrate. 
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Books for Summer Reading. 


Selections from the Recent Publications of 


D. Lothrop & Company. 





AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE 
NES. 
This intensely interesting and scholarly work 
includes early American voyages, explorations by 
Lieut. De Haven, Dr. Kane, Commodore Rodgers, 
Capt. Hall, Lieut. Schwatka and Lieut. De Long ; and 
a brief account of the United States Expedition to 
the Antarctic seas, under Capt. Wilkes. Compiled 
from official and other sources by PROFEsSOR J. E. 
NoursE, U.S. N._ Illustrated and accompanied by a 
circumpolar map in colors. 8vo, extra cloth, $2.50. 


THROUGH SPAIN ON DONKEY-BACK. 

One hundred drawings by W. PARKER BODFISH, 
with explanatory notes. Quarto, unique binding, $1.50. 
These fine stories of the Spanish life of to-day havea 
special interest from their freshness, having been 
recently drawn from life. By exquisite printing in 
black on a delicate undertint, the novel and rich 
effect of proof impressions on Japanese paper is 
secured. 

FIELD, WOOD AND MEADOW RAMBLES. 
How We Went Birds’-nesting. Illustrations by 
AMANDA B. HARRIS. Illustrations by GEORGE F. 
BARNES. Quarto, extra cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. A 
charming volume which represents many years’ 
patient study. There are twelve full-page landscape 
and figure engravings. 

THE FAMILY FLIGHTS. 

By Rev. E. E. HALE and MIss SuSAN HALE. Quarto 
cloth, gilt, each $2.50. These handsome volumes 
are unlike works of their class, in that they are not 
written in the library at home, with matter skillfully 
drawn from various books of travel, but are an actual 
record of actual travel. The style of the narrative is 
highly picturesque, with rapid movement and inter- 
esting situations, The illustrations are numerous and 
appropriate. 

1. A Family Flight through Spain. 

2. A Family Flight through France, Germany, 
Norway and Switzerland. 

3. A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria. 


ESTER RIED YET SPEAKING. 

By Pansy. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

Thousands who have been interested readers of the 
charming stories, “ Julia Ried”’ and ‘“ Ester Ried,” 
will be delighted to renew some old acquaintances in 
this story. 

ENDLESS CHAIN. 
By Pansy. A worthy companion volume for “ Ester 
Ried "’ and “ Ester Ried Yet Speaking,” with some of 
whose characters it has to do. 
LIFE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

By E. E. Brown.  12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
The author has the sanction of Dr. Holmes, and has 
received directly from him fresh and authentic data. 








TWEN Y-SIX HOURS A DAY. 
By Mary Bake. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. The 
chapters of this volume, which first appeared in Scrib- 
ners’ Magazine, embody facts and suggestions which 
will be of inestimable value to wearied mothers and 
housekeepers. 
THE IMAGINATION, 

and other essays. By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL. D., 
author of ‘‘ Glenwarlock,” ‘‘ Weighed and Wanting,” 
‘Donal Grant,”’ etc. Introduction by A. P. PEa- 
BopY, D.D. Price, $1.50. These charming essays by a 
prince among writers, will be read everywhere with 
delight. The subjects range from “‘ grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” and their treatment is marked by 
healthfulness of sentiment, keen and appreciative 
thought, and happiness of expression. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Done into English prose. By S. H. Burcuer, M. A., 
Fellow and Prealector of University College, Oxford, 
and A. LANG, M. A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. 12mo, extra cloth, beveled and gilt, $1.50. 


GEORGE MAC DONALD'S BEST NOVELS. 
Warlock of Glen Warlock. Weighed and Wanting. 
Donal Grant. Books of great strength and fascinat- 
ing interest, one or all of which should be included in 
the summer list. 


While many of the books above named will be of 
equal interest to old and young, there should be a place 
in the satchel for a selection from the V. I. F. Serics, 
whose famous books include Margaret Sidney’s 
‘“‘ The Pettibone Name ;’’ Edward A. Rand's “ After 
the Freshet ;"’ “ My Girls,” by Lida A. Churchill ; 
‘Far from Home,” fromthe German of Johannes Von 
Derval; ‘‘ Grandmother Normandy,” by the author of 
‘Silent Tom,” and Belle Kellogg Towne’s ‘‘ Around 
the Ranch.” 

Among other books especially adapted to the sea- 
son are After Glow of Foreign Travel, delightful 
sketches by Adelaide L. Harrington; and After 
Thoughts of Foreign Travel, in Historic Lands and 
Capital Cities, by Sullivan Holman Mc Collister, 
two of the few in the great number of books of travel 
worth reading. ‘‘ Half Year at Broncton,”’ one ot 
Margaret Sidney’s delightful stories; ‘‘ Poor Papa,’’ 
by Mary W. Porter; ‘‘ Polly’s Scheme,” by Cory- 
don ; Caroline B. LeRocq's “ Fortunate Failure.” 

For the juveniles especially there are no better 
books than Edward A. Rand's “ Tent in the Notch,” 
“‘ Bark Cabin,” and ‘‘ Roy’s Dory;’’ Pansy’s ‘‘ The 
Man of the House ;”” Margaret Sidney’s “ Five Little 
Peppers;"’ ‘‘ The Chronicles of the Stimpcett Family,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Cat's Arabian Nights,” by Abby Morton 
Diaz. 

Full catalogues sent free on application to the 
publishers. 
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